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THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY. 

IN classic British or German philosophy, probably no question 
has been so variously treated, or so differently ranked, as 
the problem of objectivity. From the time of Locke to the 
present, English philosophers have inquired, to the exclusion of 
practically every other investigation, whether we apprehend the 
real, and if so, how such knowledge is possible. German meta- 
physicians particularly since Kant seem, on the other hand, 
agreed that this question is not a problem of philosophy at all. 
It was Hegel's proud boast that he 'broke through to reality'; 
that, premising a ready and authentic intercourse with objects, 
he expended the labor of his thought wholly on the analysis of 
the real, and the exhibition of the principles by whose aid we 
comprehend it. Philosophy, so considered, is a 'criticism of 
categories.' Shunning the ancient ambition to leap from the 
possessed to a severed and foreign reality, philosophy here limits 
its excursions to the plane of present proprietorship; its universe 
is a single-story affair. Between these well-defined positions 
lies a third, which partakes of the nature of each. Born of 
Anglo-Saxon minds, reared in this country and in England, it 
deals with the relation of knowledge and reality, but does so by 
the method of the Germans, postulating free and untrammeled 
commerce between thought and its object. This theory I shall 
call monistic realism. 

British philosophy has, I believe, suffered gravely from its 
exclusive preoccupation with the problem of objectivity. As a 
supremely fascinating pursuit, philosophy is more than the dull 
task of hunting a reality which must, in any case, be assumed; 
it is an effort, difficult as dignified, to see the life of man in rela- 
tion, to view it through concepts as windows, as a house set in 
order, a neat and mighty whole. It is, however, not at variance 
with this end but essential to it, that philosophers return from 
time to time to the problem of English thought. Even if self- 
imposed, this difficulty is before us, and demands attention. 
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Let any group of philosophers shun it and there will develop a 
narrow and deadly sectarianism, schools of philosophy in the 
worst sense of the term. The question of objectivity thus ap- 
pears to be what James called a "forced option" — a problem 
that we must handle whether we would or no. 

It is to this task that the new realist sets his hand. He aims 
to exhibit, with detail and system equal to that of rival theories, 
the conclusions of the application of the German method to the 
British problem. It can hardly fail to strike one as surprising 
that a trial so natural and promising has, in the entire history 
of philosophy, been made but twice, first by Thomas Reid, second 
by the new realists. The point of Reid's sharp attack on sub- 
jectivism lay, as is well known, in his keen and spirited denial 
of 'ideas.' Aroused from dogmatic acceptance of the Berkeleian 
theory by its skeptical issue in the philosophy of Hume, this 
author examined the foundations of the traditional doctrine, 
and discovered, not a little to his surprise, "that it leans with 
its whole weight upon a hypothesis, which is ancient indeed, 
and hath been generally received by philosophers, but of which 
I can find no solid proof. The hypothesis I mean is, That nothing 
is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it: That we 
do not really perceive things that are external, but only certain 
images and pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, ... If 
this be true [he concludes] ... I cannot from their existence, 
infer the existence of anything else." 1 

Reid's polemic was directed, not against all conceptions of 
ideas, but solely against the notion that they are the exclusive 
objects or termini of knowledge. 2 His criticism is thus of funda- 
mental importance in the history of monistic realism, and 
should be reviewed here. 3 Good dogmatist that he was, Reid 

1 Reid's Collected Writings, Hamilton's edition. Vol. I, p. 96. 

8 "If by ideas are meant only the acts or operations of our minds in perceiving, 
remembering, or imagining objects, I am," he affirms, "far from calling in question 
the existence of those acts." Op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 298. Cf. James's statement: 
"Whoever blots out the notion of consciousness from his list of first principles 
must still provide in some way for that function's being carried on." Essays in 
Radical Empiricism, p. 4. 

3 1 quote from the excellent summary which constitutes the fourteenth chapter 
of the second of the essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man. Op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 298-306. 
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holds it self-evident that knowledge is principally engaged, not 
with its own ideas, but with things. "When we see the sun or 
moon, we have no doubt that the very objects which we im- 
mediately see are very far from us, and from one another." 
"A second reflection . . . is — that the authors who have treated 
of ideas, have generally taken their existence for granted, as a 
thing that could not be called in question; and such arguments as 
they have mentioned incidentally, in order to prove it, seem too 
weak to support the conclusion." Only two arguments, he finds, 
have been advanced in support of the conception. The first, 
succinctly stated by Clarke, sets forth that "the soul, without 
being present to the images of the things perceived, could not 
possibly perceive them. A living substance can only there 
perceive where it is present." 1 Of such reasoning, Reid makes 
short work, showing that whatever cogency it possesses is due 
to the unacknowledged premise that mind is quasi-material. 
The second and weightier argument arises from the fact of the 
variability of perception and illusion. "The table . . . ," Hume 
remarked, "seems to diminish as we remove farther from it: 
but the real table . . . suffers no alteration. It was, therefore, 
nothing but its image which was present to the mind." 2 To this, 
the true ground of all subjectivism, Reid has no adequate or con- 
vincing reply. He merely affirms, partly on the right track, 
that there is no reason why real objects, under different conditions 
of perception, should not array themselves in different garments ; 
and further reminds us that the forms and successions of appear- 
ances are as predictable as those of real things themselves — a fact, 
he believes, consonant only with the hypothesis of realism. 3 
"Thus," he concludes, " I have considered every argument I have 
found advanced to prove the existence of ideas ... in the mind ; 
and if no better arguments can be found, I cannot help thinking 

1 Quoted by Reid, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 300. 

2 Quoted, op. cit., p. 302. 

3 "Shall we say," he inquires, "that a false hypothesis invented by the rude 
vulgar, has been so lucky in solving an infinite number of phenomena of nature? 
This, surely, would be a greater prodigy than philosophy ever exhibited; add to 
this, that, upon the contrary by hypothesis, ... no account can be given of any 
of these appearances, nor any physical cause assigned why a visible object should, 
in any case, have one apparent figure and magnitude rather than another." 
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that the whole history of philosophy has never furnished an 
instance of an opinion so unanimously entertained by philoso- 
phers upon so slight grounds." 

Reid's remaining criticisms have a common aim — to reduce 
the theory of ideas to an absurdity. "If ideas be not a mere 
fiction, they must be, of all objects of human knowledge, the 
things we have best access to know . . . ; yet there is nothing 
about which men differ so much." He observes further that 
"ideas do not make any of the operations of the mind to be 
better understood, although it was probably with that view that 
they have been first invented. . . . We are at a loss to know how 
we perceive distant objects; how we remember things past; how 
we imagine things that have no existence. . . . They are all by 
means of ideas reduced to one operation — to a kind of feeling, 
or immediate perception of things present and in contact with 
the percipient; and feeling is an operation so familiar that we 
think it needs no explication, ibut may serve to explain other 
operations. But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as 
difficult to comprehend as the things we pretend to explain by.it." 
Finally, it is in consequence of this doctrine that subjectivists 
feel it "necessary to prove by philosophic arguments the existence 
of material objects. And who does not see that philosophy 
must make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of sensible men, 
while it is employed in mustering up metaphysical arguments, 
to prove that there is a sun and a moon, an earth and sea? . . . 
However, [he concludes] as these paradoxes have, with great 
acuteness and ingenuity, been deduced by just reasoning from 
the theory of ideas, they must at last bring this advantage, that 
positions ... so contrary to the decisions of all our intellectual 
powers, will open men's eyes, and break the force of the prejudice 
which has held them entangled in that theory." 

There is in these statements much that is ill-considered and 
utterly dogmatic; but we should not, on that account, fail to 
observe that they set forth, for the first time in opposition to 
subjectivism, the outlines of a doctrine of immediate perception. 
It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that Reid could not 
sustain and develop this promising insight. Sensation, he writes, 
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"hath no object distinct from the act itself"; "the feeling and 
the thing felt are one and the same." 1 In perception, memory, 
and imagination, according to our author, consciousness reveals 
the nature of objects independent of itself; in sensation and 
feeling, it has no content save its own character and state. It 
was accordingly at the latter point that the germs of subjectivism 
entered Reid's system, and, after the manner of their kind, multi- 
plied and spread, until they infected most of it. By degrees, the 
secondary, and then the primary qualities contracted the ail- 
ment, and became, in effect, mere states of mind. The result is 
an inconsequential doctrine of perception for which Reid, owing 
to the misdirected efforts of his expositors, is mainly known — 
the theory that sensations are but signs or signals which initiate 
in the mind a 'conception' of objects, and an irresistible belief 
in their existence. What, according to this interpretation, 
assures us of reality is no direct seizure of it, but a common sense 
conviction of its existence, supposed for theoretical as for prac- 
tical purposes to be authoritative and final. 

This summary suffices to exhibit the grave manner in which 
Reid's house is divided against itself. Affirming, in opposition 
to Berkeley and Hume, a suggestive doctrine of immediate per- 
ception, this author, determined by subjective premises, in- 
sensibly drifted back, in the constructive movement of his 
thought, into the very theory of ideas which he proposed to 
controvert. Nor was the breach thus left open satisfactorily 
closed by any succeeding philosopher of the Scottish school. 
Influenced by Hamilton, a man of prodigious learning but of 
little genius, these philosophers recklessly bartered their birth- 
right in monistic realism for an epistemological pottage of the 
common or representational variety. Not until the last decade, 
and then outside of Scotland, and without historical relation to 
Reid, has there been a fresh attempt to formulate the sole 
original feature of Scotch metaphysics. This was done by the 
new realists. 

Like all youthful philosophies, this system is somewhat vague 
and ill-defined. Initiated under definite proprietorship, it 

1 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 229, 230, respectively. 
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proposed, in published articles of incorporation, to do a business 
.wholly specific in character. The movement, however, proved 
an expansive one, and soon outgrew its initial program. Like a 
successful candidate, snugly seated in office, it now takes a new 
view of its platform, and no one can say precisely where it stands. 
In what follows, I shall restrict myself to the theory's essential 
logic, leaving undiscussed the views of this or that realist. 

The new realism is constructed on two cardinal principles. 
The one most emphasized is the doctrine that mind is a relation. 
Though general and ambiguous in form, this dictum has in 
practice a definite and specific meaning: It radically reaffirms 
Reid's negation of ideas. It is a way of saying that the content 
of perception is not the perceiving process itself, but a datum that 
is or may be objective. This is the very essence of monistic 
realism. Introduce any cleft between the material known 
and that which exists — let the first be of one order and the 
second of another — and the face of things is veiled from us for- 
ever. All that an hypothesis of immediate perception need 
maintain — all that its formulae can possibly mean — is that the 
content of knowledge is neutral, and belongs exclusively neither 
to the world of ideas nor to that of things. It is to make in- 
telligible this dual citizenship that the members of this school 
define mind as a function or relation. The content of conscious- 
ness as a substance must partake of the nature of that substance, 
but the datum of thought as a relation is not necessarily of this 
single, one-dimensional character. That which in virtue of one 
connection is known, may in virtue of another exist. By the 
simple device of substituting a dualism of relations for a dualism 
of worlds the new realist exhibits reality as knowable. 

But these thinkers do not, like Reid, ground this doctrine of 
knowledge on self-evidence. It is characteristic of the logic of 
the school that it regards such an appeal, like the reference to 
introspection, as an assumption of the precise question at 
issue. All that bare experience reveals, all that is datum 
in the case, is that we apprehend determinate sounds, colors, 
forms, and other sensible qualities. What this complex content 
is — whether mind or matter, and in what sense one or the other — 
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is wholly a matter of interpretation. It is what a thinker, for 
purposes of systematic development, finds it profitable to regard 
it as. It appears, therefore, that philosophers who, like Berkeley 
and Reid, discovered this datum certainly revealed respectively 
as ideas or things, view it through the distorting medium of 
their own preconceptions. Each dresses in the garments of 
his sect that which naked reveals no distinguishing mark; 1 By 
their fruits, not by their roots, 2 the theories of subjectivism and 
realism are known. 

The principal novelty of the new doctrine lies, not in its theory 
of knowledge, but in its interpretation of existence. Reid, apart 
from the negation of ideas, was a naive or common-sense realist. 
Like all metaphysicians influenced solely by English tradition, 
he accepted without question as warranted by the senses the 
common notion that reality is an absolute, about which no 
question can be asked. In opposition to this time-honored 
belief, the members of the new school propose a second cardinal 
thesis; that reality is the product and function of thought. 
Objects are self-enclosed and relatively stable; but this character, 
so far from being original and inherent, is secondary and derived. 
Cut out of a larger and plastic context by thought, they are 
endowed with the marks of the real by the very process to which 
they are commonly considered antithetical. 

It follows that it is only in a specific and defined sense that 
reality is independent of, or external to, the process by which 
it is perceived. It stands outside the perceiving relation in 
that, though constituted a reality by reflective thought, it is 
so formed in relation to other objects, not in reference to the 
activities of the subject. The moon is external to my perception 

1 This is what new realists mean when they speak of experience as constituted 
of 'neutral entities' — a phrase which has been interpreted by Hegelians as affirming 
the existence of 'unrelated reals.' The last interpretation is false. The word 
neutral here has the same force as in discussions of international affairs. It sig- 
nifies that the subject belongs exclusively to no one party, but has much in common 
with each. Entities, then, are neutral in the sense, not that they stand apart 
from all relations, but are now in the relation of knowledge, now in the relation of 
existence, and again in both of them at once. See Perry's Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, pp. 310, 311, 316. 

2 The phrase is James's, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 20. 
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in that its position and motion are determined, not in terms of 
my apprehension, but in relation to the motion of other spheres. 
Objects, in brief, are independent of perception, but not of 
conception. The affirmation of the independence and externality 
of the real is thus far from a return to dualism and representative 
perception. To assert this is to disregard the qualifications which 
alone make the new doctrine significant; it is to identify it with 
dogmatic realism. 

The fact of illusion or error is the outstanding difficulty of 
naive realism. Matter is treated as an absolute, settled in its 
way, and so righteous that it cannot appear falsely. But it 
does so appear ; hence arises a difficulty insoluble unless the 
problem be differently conceived. As a first step towards re- 
definition, these unclaimed appearances are sheltered in a second 
absolute, the mind. In this way, arises the classic English 
doctrine of the twin store-houses, in one or the other of which 
all content of experience must lie. But this radical separation 
produces in turn the problem how we know these severed enti- 
ties. Thus it happens that the content of the store-house 
reality is gradually shifted to mind, and the real becomes 
hypothetical. The new realist proposes a further re-defini- 
tion. He suggests that the conception of matter which initi- 
ated the entire movement be abandoned; that the problem 
be worked out on the hypothesis that reality differs from ap- 
pearance, not as one order from another, but as a section of cloth 
which has been cut out differs from the remainder of the piece. 
The part excised, because more useful, is called real; the re- 
mainder, appearance. The difference between the two sections 
is one of value. Reality and appearance are but concepts of 
praise and blame: we use one or the other according as we desire 
to extol or disparage. With such an interpretation of reality the 
problem of appearance loses its meaning. The wheel has come 
full circle; the fact of illusion which first appeared as a difficulty, 
is now deprived of power to threaten or disturb. 

The essential character of the new realism should now be clear. 
It is not, as supposed, a party to the ancient dispute between 
subjectivism and naive realism. It is the critic as much of the 
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second as of the first of these theories, whose premises are the 
same. Its salient feature is the negation of the conception of 
substance. Some exponents of the doctrine, imperfectly grasping 
its logic, have, it is true, denied spiritual substance while affirming 
the cognate conception of matter. But so evident is it that the 
two absolutes stand or fall together, that this error could hardly 
have been committed save that the new interpretation was elabo- 
rated in opposition to subjectivism, and so made temporarily 
an unnatural alliance with dogmatic realism. Had the 
latter been orthodox and regnant, it is altogether probable 
that the nascent hypothesis, developing with a new emphasis, 
would have been called the 'new idealism.' Certain it is that 
the designation 'realism' has here lost its historic significance. 
Indeed, in that subjectivism is always to some extent critical, 
the current doctrine stands, on the whole, closer to it than to 
common-sense realism. It might perhaps most fittingly be 
entitled the 'new empiricism.' 

The method of the new realism is the same as that of tele- 
ological idealism. In the latter hypothesis, ideas and things as 
self-evident, and mind and matter as discrete entities, are like- 
wise denied, and there is assumed an organic relation between 
knowledge and its object which implies immediacy of intercourse. 1 
What is needed in the application of the old method to the new 
problem, is that the new realism receive helpful criticism from 
the historic school, conscious, as a result of age, of the logic of 
the procedure. That there has been so little co-operation between 
them is due, partly to misunderstanding, and partly to a differ- 
ence not yet mentioned. The new realism, emulating mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, has set up for itself the ideal 
of exact procedure based on careful definition and observance 
of the canons of logic. It has thus been guided to the theory of 
universal mechanism. Teleological idealism, on the other hand, 
is specifically an attempt to interpret spiritual experience, and 
accordingly operates with the conception of ends. But even 
this difference is less real than apparent. For neither the 

1 Cf. Professor Creighton's articles, "The Determination of The Real," and 
"The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy," Philosophical Review, 1912, p. 
303 ff., and 1913, p. 133 ff., respectively. 
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method of mechanism nor that of teleology exhausts the real. 
The former procedure, though suited in principle to explain 
inorganic processes in all times and spaces, is yet incapable of 
interpreting in terms of consciousness any spiritual phenomenon. 
Oppositely, the latter method, admirably fitted to picture the 
conscious activities of man, cannot from its nature be extended 
to any process of the physical world. The truth seems to be 
that we are here confronted with co-ordinate and supplementary 
interpretations, by either of which or both we can and must 
proceed as we are able. We return, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the new realism and teleological idealism are not incompatible . 
Natural allies, they should join forces, and fight together the battle 
of a critical and competent doctrine of known objectivity. 

Alfred H. Jones. 

Brown University. 



